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THE enigmatic figure of John Donne is one that
has attracted a good deal of attention in recent
years ; his life has been studied, his poems and
letters carefully edited, his character analysed, and his
position as a poet acutely debated. His harshness, his
crabbed and often frigid way of writing, his forced conceits,
his cynicism and sensuality, are extremely repellent to
some readers ; while to others the subtlety, the realism,
and a certain modern and intimate quality in his poems,
illuminated as they are with splendid flashes of imaginative
fire, possess an extraordinary interest and fascination.
There are people who hate Donne; there are others who
love him, but there are very few who have read his poems
and remain quite indifferent to him. His character is still
a puzzle, his reputation as a poet, eclipsed for a long time
and only revived in our own day, is by no means yet the
subject of final agreement.

In spite of this modern interest in Donne, and the
study which has been devoted to his works, there is one
aspect of them which, until recently, had received no
very adequate attention. In addition to his poems, his
letters, and a few minor prose pieces, Donne left behind
him an immense body of theological writings. By birth
and by the tradition of his family a Roman Catholic, and
for that reason shut out in his youth from the paths of
secular ambition which had so great an attraction for him,
he was of necessity much preoccupied with theological